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ANTAGONISM. 


Ir was the hour of evening. The glories of an eastern 
sun were decking with its setting ray, the landscape around ; 
the tall palm-trees jutted up their graceful t lumed 
with foliage, as if aspiring to pierce through the balmy air, 
even to the skies; the birds caroled sweetly forth their vesper 
song, in the spicy groves; the air was redolent with the 
rich, Sabean ce of “Araby the blest;” all nature 


seemed smiling and happy around. It was then, that an 
oO with downcast countenance, sad and 


pL gg lry — 

tread, issued forth from the tents of the Chaldean 
called of God, and seated herself sorrowfully, by the side of 
a@ moss-grown mound, whence from benegth her feet, a cheer- 
ful fountain gushed joyfully, and boanded in murmuring 
music on. She li up her voice and wept; and as her 
sobbing notes ascending pierced the air, a reply was heard 
of encouragement and soothing, as with an angel’s whisper, 
it told her of one, whose hazds should be against every man, 
and against whom, should be every man’s Her tears, 
“the harbingers of glory near,” were stayed; Hagar heard 
and was comforted ; was hailed the father of a nu- 
merous family, in the strength, which God had given 
pen dy ike their own unsetting crescent, in the 

ye Won. 


glo 
5 dione beh authentic record portrays, as in an alle- 
CS The Arabian and his 
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descendants are but the types, the counterpart of the whole 
family of man. He was indeed the one great hero, in whom, 
(under another dispensation of religion) would have been 
personified, and made apparent the universal idea of antag- 
onism, found in all nature; alike among the creatures of 
earth, as amidst those of heaven; alike in the starry paths 
and golden-powdered ways of the skies, as in the busy haunts 
and dusty walks of men. So when our first parents wan- 
dered out of that beauteous state of existence in Eden, which 
seraphs longed to love, and which God pronounced most 
; the same words—sweet messengers of heaven, which 
fell, decked in the mildest, most c —. form, which 
thoughts from such a source could wear, on the anxious ear 
of Sarah’s persecuted slave—might with truth have been 
addressed by the avenging angel, to our common mother, not 
in comfort then, but in warning; not of man alone, but of 
all nature. For there is a spirit of ———— pervading 
all created form, from the tiny minnow, which sports fantas- 
tically in the crystal lake, to the huge levia that is 
made to play in ocean streams; from the upstart fungus, 
the product of a dreary night, to the noble oak, the growth 
of ages; from the veriest starlet, which twinkles in the 
sister Pleiades, “gemning the gilded coronet of morn,” to 
the great orb, which Neal 4 an universe; from the 
bright winged butterfly, issuing gaily forth from its chrysa- 
listic cell, and basking its brilliant wings, in the dazzli 
splendor of the sun light, to the great eagle, as he pursues 
his glorious flight through clouds and storms, up to the with- 
ering blaze, he loves to find on their other side. Not a sub- 
ject in nature’s kingdom, but has its opponent ; not a flower, 
ut its sweets are stelen by some fair winged flutterer, or 
some “utilitarian insect-” not a beam of light but its rays 
are distorted, turning the very glory of the skies into false- 
hood and deceit: not a strain of wo bx but suggests discord : 
not a peaceful thought but awakes a distressing successor : 
not a kind word but finds misrepresentation: not an act of 
charity but is considered selfish: not a prayer to God but is 
deemed hypocrisy. The gentle dews of heaven, though 
they be thought never so Kind] y, are still laden with pes- 
tilence; the fairest fruit that man e’er plucked by the 
side of the sea of Death, though comely to the eye, was but 
bitterness to the taste; and the long dank grass by the side 
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of the sacred river needs but to be pressed and trampled 
under foot, to yield as delicious fragrance, as ever streamed 
forth from crystal cresset, perfuming the gay court of the 
Paphian Queen. Every where is seen and felt the power 
of this principle, blotting out nobler qualities, blasting higher 
proeanene Man is leagued against man; brute inst 

rute ; each against the other; all against their Gol and 
maker. Death conquers life, and life springs Anthaeus-like, 
from death, battening on its own corruption. Every breath 
we breathe, destroys a world. Not an atom, which supports 
life but has been obtained at the expense of misery to an- 
other. Not a motion made, but decay ensues. Not asweet 
lisp of love, but we feel loss of power. ‘The strong man dies 
and his ashes lie buried among us; the green grass flourishes 
over his grave, and his weak children draw thence their 
nourishment, from his decaying limbs. The oak gathers 
strength and is a mighty monarch; bnt it has stolen its 
strength, and at oe its might, from many a sigh wrung 








from a troubled spirit; and from many a shout, raised in ex- 
tasy at some world-persecuting hero. The blood which 


now mantles the cheek of innocence, may have coursed in im- 
petuous torrent, in proud Cesar’s veins; many its changes; 
many itsconflicts; many its transformations. How literally, 
how awfully true, then, in the midst of life, we are in death. 
The elements wage continuous war ; and “a world is al- 
days at our feet, as fragile as our clay.” The gentle zephyr, 
which cools our cheek to-day, rages in violent contest to- 
morrow. ‘The sea which now is hushed in calm repose, the 
lambient shadows of the silver moon dancing on its playful 
waves, but lately boomed and surged in angry billow, on 
the shore; when that moon was beclouded with gloom, and 
those waves were lashed to heaven’s highest arch in fury, by 
the hurricane’s contending blast. The bright “king of day, 
rejoicing in the east,” rising in oriental splendor, as he sheds 
his benign influence, lighting up the universe, and infusin 
life into all creation, is darkened by opposing clouds, whi 
as they gather around his kindling ray, imbibe his sweet in- 
fluence, and is tinged with his radiant effulgence. The 
rainbow, as with its triple colored arch, it supports the mov- 
ing clouds of heaven, and springs aloft a golden ladder to the 
gates of Paradise’s fair clime, is built up by antagonistic 
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forces, which never have coalesced, which never have made 
truce a single moment, since the time when 
light 
Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure, 
trom the deep, and from her native east 


Sprang 
0 journey through the airy gloom began. 

The cataract with its impetuous torrent falling down 
from its j height—itself containing the heavenly in the 
rainbow ja the golden spray, and the hellish in the roar and 
jar shaking the country round—owes its mildness and its 
wildness to the ever-vacillating victory of earth’s mightiest 
power and heaven’s tender, drawing influence. This “ liv- 
ing, green, voiceful and all-glorious earth” is but the wreck 
of elemental contest, formed amidst the jarring, warring ra‘re 
of that primeval chaos, where the 

ancestors of nature held 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, 
against that great and good spirit, which brooded like a dove, 
. over its troubled surface. 

Turning from the wild untutored scenes, where nature 
loves to dwell, to that trammeled state where men like 
galley-slaves are chained, in heartless form together, we 
find that even civilization cannot eradicate a principle im- 

lanted so deep in every thing, that has being. The world 
is full of wars and rumors of wars. Cities and countries are 
leagued against each other. Man striveth daily with his 
fellow. ‘The annals of the race are but continual records of 
quarrel and contention. Conquest, revolution, vanquish- 
ment, contain the sum and substance of every people’s his- 
tory. The very existence of civilization depends on the 
continuance of battles, and it is said, by its most gifted 
devotees, to progréss with every refinement made in the 
arts, by which mankind are tortured, and slaughtered. 
Every step made in the mode of butchery is added to its 
glorics, and the inventor of a machine which will put thou- 
sands to death, at one fell stroke, is hailed a benefactor, 
while with a most glorious consistency, he who strikes his 
only enemy is benno’ as a felon. When we peruse the 
scroll, upon which history has been and now is recording the 
acts of past and passing ages, we find it, diversified with 
brilliant achievement and with blackened disaster. Here is 
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told the fall of one power, and there is chronicled the rise 
ofanother. The ruins of empires lie like the playthings of 
childhood, scattered, broken, dismembered, all over the face 
of the globe. The earth is one vast battle-field. It is 
strewn with the whitening bones of its sons, and the lilies of 
the valley are nurtured by the lifeblood of human millions. 
On “its broad field of battle” the weary traveller, wanderi 
over the scenes of its conflicts, now stumbles upon the moul- 
dering tribute to one nation’s fallen grandeur, while now 
again the trophy of its rival’s victory salutes his vision : 
The tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have ever flowed, 
An universal deluge, which appears 


Without an ark for wretched man’s abode, 
And ebbs but to reflow, 


Wave follows wave, dashed up from the mighty ocean, 
and but serves with ceaseless opposition, to wash back into 
the bosom of the great deep, those scattered shells and 
seaweeds—slight tokens of its treasures vast—which its pre- 
decessors had flung back upon the rock-bound coast. So 
each generation of man, as it rolls like a wave, on the shore 
of the mighty ocean of existence, serves but to uproot those 
monuments of grandeur and glory which its forerunners had 
erected—small tributes indeed of their power—and to eradi- 
cate those “ footsteps on the sands of time,” which they had 
pan sors on that oft-trod beach; while with impious haste, 
and boastful zeal, they tarry only to deposite new records 
of the folly and blindness of man, to be carried back by the 
next tide, which surges up from the sullen sea. 

The vast frame 
Of social nature changes evermore 
Her organs and her members with decay 
Restless, and restless generation, powers 
And functions dying and produced at need ; 
And by this law the mighty whole subsists : 
With an ascent and progress in the main, 
Yet Oh! how disproportioned to the hopes 
And expectations of self-flattering minds. 

The glories of earth are as evanescent and changeful as 
the chameleon’s teints. 'The fame and renown of laurelled 
conquerors are succeeded by slander and ingratitude. Their 
virtues are forgotten, their vices are emblazomed forth. 
Their good lives not after them ; their evil deeds are im- 
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mortal as adamant. Their services are all considered recom- 
pensed by a short blast from popularity’s penny whistle, and 
their distinctions and badges of renown are buried, like the 
favorites of the ancients, in the same tomb with themselves. 
The names which now are on the lips of millions, will soon 
if known at all, be known as names alone. Fame never 
erects a monument to some great master mind, graving his 
deeds in characters of gold, but a “cursed serpent slimes upon 
his name,” and hangs hissing down upon the wondering 
crowd below. What do we know of Henry but his murders 
and his wives, of John but his extortions, and his cowardice, 
of Caesar but his butchery, of Antony but his sycophancy, 
of Alexander but his ambition, of Pyrrhus but his defeat ? 
We never see Socrates, but we hear Xantippe; we never 
think of Diogenes, but always of his domicil; we never read 
of Bacon, but we are reminded of his bribery. Because T'ro 
perished, Homer lives; because man fell heal heaven, Mil- 
ton soared to the skies, and “like a star, dwells now apart” 
from meaner minds. 

So fails, so languishes, grows dim and dies, all that this 
‘ world is proud of. From their spheres the stars of human 
glory are cast down; perish the roses and the flowers of 

ings, princes and emperors, and all the crowns and palms 
of all the mighty, wither and are consumed... Not a patriot, 
but he is ambitious; not a philanthropist, but he is insane, 
not an enthusiast, but he is fanatic. No matter though his 
character be “as pure as the limpid icicle, pendant from 
Dian’s fane,” the breath of suspicion will melt it into as black 
and slimy liquid, as ever oosed up from the poisoned vale of 
Maitsmai. Even a star may fall from heaven, hurled thence 
by jealous sisterhood ; even “the best of men that e’er wore 
earth about him was a sufferer ;” even “ Jesus wept.” 

So also it is with the inner man ; with the passions, feel- 
ings, affections of the race. There isone continual struggle 
between good and evil, and the heart of man is the stage, on 
which are enacted the darkest scenes. Here virtue, clad in 
the panoply of heaven, contends with the archdemons of 
hell, and the ground trembles and quivers under the shock 
of the conflict. Man’s pathway is beset with giant mon- 
strous sins, which frown terribly upon him, and with petty 
meannesses, which like enlal basilisks and adders, hiss 


malignant around him. 
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But even the creatures of the ideal, so freed from the in- 
firmities of the beings of the real, are not exempt from this 
law. ‘The grandeur of art and the achievements of genius 
have their opposing principles. Mad-brained riot, hot- 
headed agrarianism, and wltra levelling utilitarianism are 
sworn enemies of the painter and sculptor. The Poet, 
though endowed with the credentials of his holy mission, 
though his face glow with heavenly fire, and his lips move 
with seraphic sweetness, but sings his transporting music, 
on a lyre, “ a with fibres, from his own heart,” and after 
melting the world with his plaintive strains, turns more sad- 
ly still away, and finds himself undone with its neglect. 
Time spares not the majesty of earth, much less its beau- 
ty. While it crumbles the hardy column, withers the ivy, 





which clings to its mouldering surface. So if it spares not 
nations in its course, it suffers not to pass untouched those 
nation’s ornaments. The same wave which swallows 
up the hardy bark, carries down to the same watery grave, 
the gossamer-winged nautilus. ‘Those fragments of the 
songs of the bards of eld, which meet us now like sweet 


fairies from elfin land, bear mournful evidence of this, while 
those shattered remains of ancient art, which seem like 
“chance pearls flung among the rocks by the sullen waters 
of oblivion,” add confirmation strong as proofs from holy 
writ. 

If then all this be true, we should seek to know why, 
and how it is. We should not be deterred by any false 
caution, or any subtle reasoning about things, which are to 
be believed without knowing why, and things to be consid- 
ered as truths, without knowing how. If this great inter- 
minable war really do exist as we believe it to exist, we 
should be anxious to know its cause, as well asits operations. 
Why then this spirit which pervades all creation—moves in 
all being? Is it of ancient or of modern origin? Is it a 

of the order of the universe, or only an interloper and 
an upstart? Whence, and what is it? 

As yet this world was not, and Chaos wild, 

Reign’d where these heav’ns now roll, where earth now rests 

Upon her centre pois'd ;” 
the order and harmony of the empyreal hosts was then as 
regular as in its beginning—scarce remembered e’en by 
such immortal minds; submissive to their hierarchs, the 
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armies of heaven paid undissembled homage to the God of all. 
Desire for change was then unknown, and happy then, the 
sought not by risking present all, to gain a fancied g 
But in an unlucky moment, ambition seized the archangel of 
heaven, and with his traitorous hosts, he fell. He robed 
himself “in the leprous regalia of the prince of darkness,” 
and proclaimed himself the enemy of heaven. Then jeal- 
ous impotence filled his soul, and effecting nothing against 
the Creator, he turned his impious rage against the creature. 
This is a spirit waging war, with all that is good and high 
and noble on earth. It has existed since the world began 
and it shall exist, when the world shall have ended. We 
are no believers of the Persian heresy; we are no followers 
of Manes, we yield not submission to oriental Dualism, but 
to the suggestions of divine wisdom. For however vast 
may be this power of evil, its influence however great, it is 
still held in check, by one who is all good and all great. It 
is suffered for some purpose, which we cannot fathom, to 
roam the world, for an appointed season: when and where it 
is to cease we know not, norshould know. Suffice it for us, 





* to understand that it does exist, and that it exists not as an 


independent, but as a dependant existence ; for 


It can but pervert the good, but may not create the evil : 

Mighty 1s its stolen power, yet it is a creature and a subject ; 
Not a maker of abstract wrong, but a spoiler of concrete right. 
The fiend hath not a royal crown; it is but a prowling robber, 
Suffered for some mysterious end, to haunt the King’s highway ; 
Yea, and its panoply of error is but a distortion of truth. 

We would give the history of the world, not as an 
equilibrium of equal forces, but as one continual war of im- 
potence against omnipotence. And in the midst of this 
eternal war we stand; stamped with the image of the deity, 
its faint lingering traces still remaining on our brow. We 
have yet some “pledge and keepsake of our former gran- 
deur.” We have full before us, our high and lofty destiny. 
Noble is the reward of victory. The laurel wreath is await- 
ing every triumphant conquerer, in this struggle between 
good and evil. t each one then be up and girded with 
his armor. Let him fight his battle valiantly, he shall not 
want recompense. True indeed, he may meet his reward 
here below. Obstacles and difficulties will beset his path at 
every step. He may be buffetted and tossed by the cruel 
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waves of furious popular will. He may be slighted and de- 
spised ; yea, even his name may become the sport of the 
multitude : but let him press right straight on, cheered by 
the consciousness of being correct ; neither diverted by the 
gore apples which bewitching syrens may throw out to de- 

y him in his course, nor deterred by the threats and grim- 
aces of giant monsters which stalk his path to that honora- 
ble crown, and though the fruit of his toil, be not now appa- 
rent yet a joyous harvest awaits him hereafter. And 


“ When the sister planets have decayed; 
When wrapped in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below ;” 


then even then, amidst the jarring of the elements and the 
awful glory of the last tribunal, the heavenly hosts of angelic 
choirs shall greet him; while the great Author of nature, 
seated on his judicial throne, shall welcome him pronounc- 
ing in notes of majesty the joyful blessing, “ Well done good 
and faithful servant.” 








SONG OF “OLD NORTH.” 


Oh, long are the years that have pass’d, since I 
First listened the tale of the storm rushing by. 
And the whispering wind, that turneth grey 
The raven locks of the young and gay, 

That scatters his frost o’er the old man’s brow, 
Darkens the moss that covers me now. 


What clouds and what sunshine have pass'd me by, 
As passions have darkened, or love lit the sky. 

As swift as in dreams ina sultry night, 

The changes appear in their endless flight ; 

Like the restless Moon in the azure wide, 

They pause not, nor tire as they onward glide. 


I have seen as bright glory, at morn gild the flowers, 

As e’er gemm’d the dew drops in fair Eden’s bowers ; 
And the Earth-God’s gay welcome as Seraph-songs came 
On the wings of the morning, from mountain and plain; 
But the song turns to sighing—to wailing the praise, 

For the smoke of the conflict has darkened his rays. 
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The step of the foeman was marked by the dead— 
Through the blaze of the comes his legions were led— 
The wounded and dying from far and near, 

I gathered together and nestled here; 

And I tolled a sad hymn at the close of day, 

As the warrior’s soul with the light pass’d away. 


But slowly the spirit of Eld, that flings 

O’er the passing his mantle, with dusky wings 

Has shadowed the casement, where sunbeam’s glance 
Has flashed on the plume. and the burnished lance, 
In the days gone by. The sentinel’s call 

No longer resounds through the echoing hall. 


I still gather here the Noble and Brave ; 

They rule in these halls as their father's have. 

1 marshall them not as in days of old, 

Yet they strive with the foeman, as eager—as bold. 

Hoy Mae: Champions of Truth, and their weapon is mind ; 
For Truth ia my innermost temple is shrined. 


Though proud in their life, and God-inspired might, 
* As they onward press to the realms of Night ; 

Yet they melt fore the breath of Time awa 

As the star-jewell’d sky ‘fore the glance of Day. 

But the “ Alchymist Time” breathes no ruin on Me, 

We're Brothers! we're Brothers! the elder He. 


Why should ] heed the murmur and strife 

Of the grave-bound throng in the halls of Life ? 
Whether echoing Summers as smiles pass away, 

Or linger to gather bright flowers in their way : 

I change not with seasons, I’m ever the same, 

With Truth and with Time I have linked My name. 





THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 


"Twas evening. The sun was just sinking beneath the 
horizon’s verge, when, for the first time in the city of Con- 
stantine, the voice of the muezzin rang clear, calling the 
faithful to prayer. And as in obedience to his call Mussul. 
man after Mussulman fell prostrate towards the East, “There 
is but one God, and Mohammed is his Prophet,” was echoed 
and re-echoed in triumphant tones from street to street, amid 
the late consecrated city of God. The acme of Islam power 
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was now reached, and the noonday sun in all his brilliancy 
were a far better type than the crescent moon of Moham- 
medan magnificence. ‘The united forces of European 
Christendom had long since failed to rescue from its grasp, 
the land of Palestine, and amid the cedars of Lebanon, and 
the streets of the Holy City, the devoted followers of Mo- 
hammed still worshipped. Near all Asia had bowed beneath 
the yoke, and the whole of northern Africa at rise and set of 
sun, bent the knee in humble adoration toward the temple of 
Medina. O’er the turrets of Granada the Moorish banners 
yet waved, and now the parting beams of the setting sun 
gilded the folds of the crescent banner, as they floated in 
triumph from the dome of St. Sophia. 

The shattered spear had fallen from the nerveless grasp 
of Christendom, and the silenced batteries of Constan- 
tinople, told but too truly, that the legions of the infidel 
had triumphed o’er the armies of the living God. All 
Europe stood aghast at the intelligence, and as the news 
. of the fall of the Eastern, was borne on the wings of the 
wind, “anxieties darkened into fears” for the fate of the 
Western capital. And the panic thus aroused by the un- 
expected success of the Moslem arms had scarce died 
away, when the genius of Columbus struck from the flinty 
rocks of San Salvador, a spark of glory that dazzled by its 
brilliancy a world accustomed to gaze upon the magnificence 
of kings. Science in the person of her votary received the 
adoration of the universe, and a new era and anew world 
burst almost simultaneously upon mankind. The wars of 
the crescent and the cross had ceased, and what physical 
power could not accomplish, the immortal mind was destined 
to achieve. 

The religion of Jesus never was designed to be propaga- 
ted by the sword, and the banner of the cross has never 
waved in triumph, stained with other than the Redeem- 
er’s blood. Love has never been produced from the seeds 
of revenge and hate, nor glad tidings of great joy ever heard 
in the dying oo of sleaghte brethren. The angels 
of heaven veil their faces at the sight of human blood, but 
the fiends of hell attend upon the battle plain and revel o’er 
the mangled corpses of their murdered victims. The Chris- 
tian religion only needs an enlightened people to examine 
its claims, and without the aid of camps and courts, of physi- 
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cal power or legal restraint, it must and it will extort the 
assent of each intelligent unprejudiced mind. It Log 
the aid of all human implements of war and girded in the 
armor of everlasting truth, it asks no sword but that of reason 
and slays no foe but error. The mild precepts of its blessed 
author are inconsistent with human strife, and amid the 
clangor of resounding arms and the tumults of contending 
armies, the voice of religion and of conscience is ever 
drowned. Hence as long as the contest between the Moslem 
and the Christian lay in the strength of arms, the pr 
of the crescent was onward. Under the guidance of the 
sword it streamed above the cross upon the mount of Cal- 

, and the smoking blood of the crusader ascended from 
the battlements of, Jerusalem as incense to the shade of the 
departed prophet. But the advance of the Moslem was yet 
towards the West, the shores of the Euxine were gained, 
the straits of Dardanelles were passed, and Europe shuddered 
instinctively as his heavy foot-fall resounded on her shore. 
Constantinople fell before him, and Westward still farther 
- had he gone, but affrighted Christendom reproved from on 





high for a vain reliance upon self, dropping carnal wea 
ible, 


ons to the earth, met him with the while from the 
lids of the holy book went forth the injunction; “Glory to 
God in the highest,’on earth peace, will toward men.” 
The advance of the crescent was checked. A new era 
was begun. ‘The mists of darkness that enveloped the mid- 
dle ages, commenced to recede in the distance, and the sun 
of modern science 4 above the Eastern horizon, with his 
early morning rays disclosed in the far distant West, to the 
straining eyes of the Genoese ~~ < a hitherto undiscoy- 
ered world. Man had begun to realize his superiority to the 
brutes that —_— and strand by strand was bursting asunder 
the cords of ignorance that had bound his energies for cen- 
turies. The dogmas of the dark ages he no longer received 
upon the faith of his ancestry, but subjected to the crucible 
of reason and they vanished into empty vapor. A spirit of 
inquiry was aroused, and no longer was he to worship at 
the altar of a human God, or obey the beck and nod of a 
mental and a spiritual master. The monarchies of Euro 
declared their independence of clerical oe and the 
intelligence of the people already demanded the relaxation 
of the bands of tyranny. In the majesty of his nature man 
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stood forth, and henceforward and forever, reason was to be his 
guide, and liberty his portion. True the door of his dungeon 
cell was not thrown wide open at once, and he led forth in the 
light of open day to be dazzled by the effulgence of an un- 
obscured sun: but the straggling beams that found their way 
through the clouds of mist and error that enveloped the 
upper air were without being too bright to effect his yet 
weak vision, sufficient to reveal to him his down trodden 
rights and ill appreciated abilities. Man was not now so 
very a brute as to thrust his head in the yoke of Moham- 
sielnion, but to rivet upon him the bondage from which 
with convulsive effort he was laboring to effect his escape. 
Mohammedanism is the upas beneath whose deadly shade 
no healthy morals or secure liberty can exist. It seeks 
rather to degrade than elevate mankind, and adds the sanc- 
tion of a holy God to a life of licentious luxury. It mistakes 
the destinies and perverts the powers of man. Forgetting 
that he has within him an immortal and ever unsatisfied 
mind, it holds before him as an incentive to exertion, an 
eternity of bestial indulgence. Not so the religion of the 
Saviour. It penetrates the inmost recesses of the soul of 
man, and offers a glass in which he may behold his own 
reflected i . rruption is festering there, and the 
faithful monitor hesitates not to expose it to his unwilling 
gaze, and denounce the heaviest penalties of a violated law 
or the slightest unrepented crime. Christianity elevates 
his dignity and gives him high and ennobling conceptions of 
his origin, his being, and his destiny. His origin the 
hand of God, the image of the Almighty and the lord of 
creation, his being a state of rebellion against the God upon 
whose bounty he is dependant for the breath that animates 
his rebellious body ; his destiny an eternal hell where the 
cankerings of the ete worm through the long eter- 
nity of God, attests his holy wrath against the slightest 
sin, or a heaven of ever during-bliss, where his body bereft 
of the sensual appetites that assimilate him to the beasts of 
the field, shall become the receptacle of a purified soul, and 
face to face he live forever in sweet communion with his 
God. Is not this more consonant with reason? Does not the 
mind within audibly, and tell that man is reserved for 
some such high destiny if he but be true to himself? Was 
this mind implanted in his ye to minister to the appetites 
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of the body, or was not the body designed to be subservient 
to the mind? It cannot be that a life of sensual pleasure is 
man’s eternal destiny. If the grave to which he goes is but 
the portal to an eternity of licentious indulgence, why has 
his God cursed him with a soul whose aspirations cannot be 
thus satisfied. 

It is not so, it is inconsistent with the nature that reason 
assigns to the creator, and the destiny it predicts for the 
creature. It is an insult to the throne of Heaven to suppose 
that the pure intelligence that formed man in his own image, 
offers him no higher or more noble reward than an eternity 
of bestial se ity. Such a creed degrades the mind from 
the high position it was designed to occupy, into a very 
slave to minister to the appetites of the body, and damns 
him here to a life without reason and hereafter an eternity 
without hope. It elevates him but a shade above the brute, 
and renders him a fit subject for the imposition of a despotic 
yoke, As in nature the feeble light of the moon is but a 
_ faint reflection of the splendor of the orb of day, so the 
morality, the science, and the literature of Mohammedanism 
are but stolen baubles from the rich treasures of Christianity. 
The crescent only glitters in the borrowed brilliancy of the 
sun of righteousness. But. like the ephemera of the East 
that lives in the sunlight and dies before the shades of even- 
ing close over it, liberty flourishes under Christianity, but 
fades and perishes when the approach of the crescent pro- 
claims the advent of a spiritual night. Despotism and 
{slamism go hand in hand, and where the latter is found the 
former exists. Go through the whole realm of creation, 
pore over the pages of ancient and of modern history, and 
discover, if discover you can, a despotism more withering 
and blighting than that which now under the name of Mo- 
revellers. warn. desolates the fairest countries of the globe. If 
there be one portion of the universe more indebted to nature 
than another for abundant supplies of all the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, it is that over which the crescent wayes in 
undisputed power. It is 

The land of the cedar and vine 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
Where the light wings of Zephyr oppress’d with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in her bloom. 
Where the olive and citron are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 
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Where the tints of the earth and the hues of the sky, 
In color though varied, in beauty may vie ; 

Where the maidens are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine. 


Such is the country which the providence of God has com- 
mitted to the hands of the infidel, and despite his bounty it 
is the abode of an enslaved and enervated race. Art 
added nothing to nature, but like the waters of its own 
Dead Sea, an universal despotism hides beneath an unruffled 
face the sad and striking monuments of human crime and 
divine wrath. 

Such is the aspect of this shore, 


So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 


We turn with feelings of ill-concealed disgust from the 
stocks and stones that bow at the voice of man, as the dumb 
beast at the threat of his master, to brighter scenes where 
under the health-dispensing sway of Christianity, mind 
mar ay over every obstacle, is fast propelling man on- 

t 


ward .to the destiny for which he is reserved. And when 
here we behold the elements reduced under subjection, and 
air, earth and water rendered subservient to the uses of man, 
space annihilated, and intelligence transmitted to the most 
distant points with a celerity exceeding thought, we are 
forcibly struck with high conceptions of our own capacities 
and our final destinies. And fall this is the work of the 
Christian religion. Wherever its vivifying rays have shone, 
peace and plenty, liberty and happiness are found. The 
islands of the South Sea are even now rejoicing in their 
recent liberation from the thraldom of heathenism, and their 
inhabitants enjoying the ——- and liberty of the sons of 
God. ‘The missionary is abroad. The spirit of the nine- 
teenth century is a missionary spirit. 'The day is dawning 
in the East. The crescent is even there paling before the 
rising sun. In the pursuit of her own selfish ends, England 
is undesignedly contributing to the progress of the cross. 
The flash from her musket has been the first ray of light 
that has penetrated the moral darkness of the East, and its 
sudden glare has revealed to the gaze of the philanthropist a 
world to be redeemed from the bondage of Mohammed. 
Armed in the panoply of truth the Christian missionary is 
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already there. Hisstepsare onward. ‘The Dayspring from 
on high is beaming on the earth, and the moral crusaders of 
the twentieth century are yet to scale the battlements of 


Jerusalem and worship in the mosque of Omar. 
MERCUTIO. 








THE FALLING STAR. 


“ Large, bright, beautiful, it seemed to burst from the clear blue sky.” 


From the still azure like a new-fledged hope 
Bright, transitory, it flashed—then vanished. 
Methought there was a meaning in its calm 
Expressive glance—an eloquence of thought 
Which burned for utterance and in the essay 
Had quenched itself, Emblem most fit of that 
Which kindles up the dying Christian’s soul, 
When in life’s shadowy twilight hopes of Heaven 
Light up their beacons in its firmament. 

O Star, thou art no earthly denizen ! 

For I feel thy influence as a spell 

Most holy, and thoughts of strange complexion, 
Vague, desultory, do throng within me 

Like spirits at thy beck. hat though thou art 
Gone! these busy spectre-thoughts like mirrors 
Do reproduce thee on a thousand sides 

In mockery, that still I see thee there 

Burning with still intensity of light 

A taper at the solemn shrine of night. 


True, thou art bodily and material 

And to the touch of sense—dumb; yet the soul 
Needs not the embodiment of speech, or rhythm 
Of utterance, and in that holy, deep, 

Unearthly silence there is a volume 

Of things ineffable—a well of thought 

And feeling, beyond the power of words to paint. 


Hast thou a mission, Star! or art thou but 
A’rash intruder, an illusive thing, 

A scintillation of the fancy? No! 

Methinks thou tellest of a heavenly home 
Serene and bright and beauteous as thyself— 
A world whose glory unapproachable 

We worship in the starlight of our own. 
Thou art the visible and golden thread 
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Which links the fancy to that unseen world— 

The ladder on whose fair celestial rounds 

Bright thoughts, like angels, do climb upperward. 

Ah! why are we thus inwardly buoyed up 

By thoughts that spurn the earth, elastic, free— 
et strangers to the elfin lands which smile 

Beyond the azure of yon upper sea, 

Save in conjecture, through such types as thou ? 


Fair fleeting visitant! thou art to me 

One letter in the wondrous alphabet 

Of Nature—one mediatory form 

Through which the mind does hold close converse with 
The outer glory of the universe. 0. 





CHARACTERISTICS—AN ESSAY BY CARLYLE. 


In an essay styled Characteristics, Carlyle has said that 
unconsciousness is the true test of all healthy action, of mind 
under the different aspects of intellect and morality, as well 
as of the body. ‘This 1s certainly at variance with the teach- 
ings of men who have been held in long and high estimation, 

‘who thought that the command to know thyself, which is 
revealed to us by the light of antiquity as enshrined in the 
temples of the past, was worthy of its reputed divine origin, 
and that the motives to induce obedience to it were as pow- 
erful still as in days of yore, though the “ oracles are dumb” 
and mankind no longer worship in those temples. What- 
ever may be the cause of aspirations after excellence ; 
whether the instinctive tendencies of man’s nature make 
him desirous of continuous advancement along some ascend- 
ing proce « that with every few steps reveals a wider 
scene of higher beauty and greater grandeur ; or whether the 
general influence of nature is elevating, whether the spirit 
of goodness dwelling in the earth and sea and air, the winds 
moving solemnly among the forest trees, the waves ae 
in calmness, or marching in majesty, the pure snow-cl 
mountain tops and the mystic stars have each a voice thrill- 
ing as the “ delicious chord of a celestial harp, and filling the 
soul with intensest desire and strongest energy; whether 
either of these, or none of these be effective in producing in 

5* 
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man desires after excellence ; as mankind do fix upon some 
goal for their strivings in moral action, it is necessary that 
there be a consciousness in such action, in order that compar- 
ison of conduct may be made with an established stan 
and that thus the man in his life may stand forth, as the 
statue of the sculptor, the realized conception of the inner 
_ This consciousness is also generally represented as 
e distinctive feature of excellence in actions of goodness, 
and without this they are not denominated moral. No 
trumpet, it is true, is to be sounded in the streets before the 
doing of a worthy deed ; nor must there be a whispering of 
self-complacency. But these are very different things from 
knowing whet ne been done. It is not he, who gives a 
cup of cold water to a disciple, that receives a reward ; but 
he, who gives it because of the discipleship. The action of 
virtue is not like that of a stream flowing on in its course 
tly and unobstructedly. It is when it comes from the sharp 
conflict of trial that virtue receives its crown. “ It wins,” 
says Milton, “its immortal garland in a race, that is run, not 
without heat and dust.” And in corroboration of this, he 
says, that for this reason “ the and serious poet Spenser 
describing true temperance under the person of Guion, 
brings him in with his er, through the cave of Mammon 
and the bower of earthly bliss, that he might see and know, 
and yet abstain.” Surely here, where the sight was inflamed 
and the passions aroused, there was no unconsciousness in 
repressing fiery desire with a strong curbing hand. Nor is 
ere a mere constitutional necessity represented in the ac- 
tion of Abdiel, but an intellectual perception, and the strong- 
est exercise of feeling, when he broke the traitorous 
of Satan with the exclamation, 


“O argument blasphemous, false and proud ;” 


nor when to the haughty apostate’s reply, 


‘as the sound of water's deep, 
Hoarse murmur echo’d to his words applause 
Through the infinite host,” 


he answered bold 
“ though alone 


Encompass’d round with foes.” 
It would also appear from eminent authorities that the 
poet is not excluded from the exquisite enjoyment of a felt 
inspiration, when his eye 
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“in a fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heaven to earth and earth to heaven ;” 
or when his spirit brooding over the chaotic abysses of life, 
raises therefrom a world of etherial beauty. In a letter that 
appears in the life of Schiller, he says that criticism deprived 
him of that boldness and living glow he felt before he knew 
arule. Thus intimating that his undisciplined and uncul- 
tivated powers worked not unconsciously, al h there 
was no intellectual perception of the movements of his fancy. 
“TI hope however,” say he, “ ultimately to advance so far that 
art shall become a second nature, as polished manners are to 
a well bred man; then imagination will regain her former 
freedom, and submit to none but voluntary limitations.” And 
in this his biographer tells us he had not miscalculated. 
Here was one who by reputation was not least endowed 
with the poetic gift, who consciously exercised his talents. 
Milton’s rule, that he, who would write an heroic poem, 
should live an heroic life is well known; also with what care 
he watched over himself, and with what calmness and self- 
possession he began and went through his om work. Nor 
was the fervid genius of Shakespeare an unknown possession, 
unthought of, uncared for. Lamb says of him “he could in 
the plenitude and consciousness of his own powers, with that 
noble modesty which we can neither imitate, nor — 
express himself thus of his own sense, of his own defects, 
* Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope.’ ” 

And most assuredly it is contrary to the opinion and prac- 
tice of the scientific world, that inquiry is carried on in un- 
consciousness. And it savours somewhat of rant to speak of 
Newton discovering by silent meditation the system of the 
universe from the falling of an apple, when it is an historical 
fact that “Astronomy was so ripe for the principle of uni- 
versal gravitation at the time of its discovery, that the 
a Hooke almost stumbled upon it, and filled the ears 
of the Royal Society with clamors against Newton for ceri | 
robbed him of his property.” If there is any weighing 
argument to be done here, it is by placing into one scale the 
assertion of one man, and into the other the sentiments, 
practices and products of the labors of all philosophers from 
the time of Bacon down. That the theories of philosophy 
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spring not from the brain as Minerva from the head of Jove 
is but the repetition of a common truth. It is but the reit- 
eration of trite observations, to say that generation after 
— toiled to find the manner in which nature per- 
ormed her operations, and that generation after generation 
perished, before a plausible theory of the constitution of mat- 
ter was framed, or expression given to the laws that govern 
its action; that although from the time the Chaldee Shep- 
ards gazed upon the stars 
“ Till they had peopled them with beings bright, 
As their own beams,” 
nightly observers watched the sky, yet centuries after 
centuries rolled away before the movements of the heavens 
were comprehended, or the stars 
** Blazed into suns the living centre each 
Of an harmonious system.’ 

And that inquiry and knowledge are symptoms of disease 
is as hetenodeatenl to the Seen age as eae well can 
be. It ill agrees with that conclusion Lord Bacon comes to 

. after a consideration of the objections urged against learning, 
that men should endeavor an endless progress or proficience, 
in divinity and philosophy, in the book of God’s word, and 
in the book of God’s works. It illy harmonizes with that 
Delphic inscription, yvw4: ¢eaveov, to which most men have paid 
such reverence. For self-knowledge implies besides an ac- 
quaintance with our own heart, a perception of the relations 
sustained in social life, of those borne to the animal creation, 
to the physical world and to God. And since it is necessary 
that objects themselves should be held in clear and distinct 
view before their relations can be traced, self-knowledge 
further implies a knowledge of our fellow man, of animated 
nature, of the physical universe and of God. It is thus we 
are bid to enter upon various paths of research; to study 
man as made known in the historic world by mouldering 
temples once consecrated to beauty, by decayed academies 
once devoted to truth, and the crumbling monuments that 
commemorate its battles. We are bid consider whether the 
wisdom of reason, that is capable of an indefinite increase 
separates us forever from the irrational brute, which are 
guided in a greater or less degree, from the lordly elephant to 
the coral that builds its crystalline palace beneath the wave, by 
the unchangeable wisdom of instinct. We are put upon the 
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th of physical investigation, and are commanded to search 
Se hin, w o has every where manifested himself in the 
order, magnificence, beauty and benignity that are unfolded 
in the material universe. It is thus by yielding obedience 
to the command to know thyself, that we arrive at the point 
where must be answered that question concerning the nature 
of God, which has been so differently answered by different 
s and nations. And whatever may have been the reply 
given, the world’s history attests that they who have ven- 
tured a response to the sublime inquiry have been penetra- 
ted with the deepest feeling ; it matter not whether as the 
old Egyptian, to whom the ever new, bright and beautiful 
results of the ceaseless movements of nature were but “a 
changeful weaving” whereby was wrought “a living 
ment” for the Deity, he saw the glory of a present 
shining through every grass blade, and every, star and wor- 
oe 5 08 the spirit whom he felt breathing in the zephyr, 
and beheld walkin in the whirlwind ; or whether of another 
faith he saw the heavens and the earth but as the handi- 
work of a God whom he worshipped as a personal being and 
a Holy Father. Now men of no slight intellectual strength 
have arrived at these different results, and surely there 
could have been no unconsciousness when they entertained 
such different sentiments concerning themselves according 
age or the other of these results was embraced. For he 
who sees 





“alike in stars and flowers a part 

Of the self-same, universal being, 

That is throbbing in his brain and heart,” 
must entertain very different sentiments concerning himself, 
from those of him, who believes in the God of Revelation, 
who cannot look upon man as a bright emanation of Deity, 
a kind of will o’ wisp creature blazing brightly for a few 
moments in the dark swamp of a wonderful mystery; but 
who believes him possessed, now and forever, of that will 
which constitutes his individuality, makes him a person and 
preserves him from melting into “the flowing stream of 
things,” so endowed that when the shadows flee away 
and the dawn of eternal day come, he shall live through viv- 
idness of memory in all the past, and with delightful con- 
sciousness in the exercise of perfected fasten, see the 
universe widening into vast immensity and begin to search 
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wal Cheruhiee and Seraphim the glory of Him, who is “all 
in ” 

Is it true then that knowledge is a symptom of disease ; 
that all inquiry is induced by evils? Are the elements of 
life like harmoniously tuned strings pouring forth their 
movements in harmony and unison, and making music too, 
so bewitching that it escapes the ear unless jarring discord 
dash his hahd athwart the cords, and wake it to its exqui- 
site feast? If so, how much better off beyond all compar- 
ison, was he “who never had a dozen thoughts in all his 
life” than he can be who should know all learning and all 
science. 

To say that man is sent into the world to do work, and 
not to think, to act and not interrogate, to give self-impulse 
a se to intellect for guidance, to say unconsciousness 
belongs to pure unmixed life ; to make the roots and inward 
circulations of our life to stretch down fearfully to the re- 
gions of Death and Night ; to invest all things with the garb 
of the infinite, and to make mystery the great I Am of the 
. universe is but an hypothetical view of things. It is not 
believed intuitively, it is incapable of demonstration, and 
many men, after mature consideration, of contrary evidences 
have not found in it that degree of probability that renders 
moral truth worthy of reception. 








OLD ST. PAUL’S. 


Dvrine all the remaining hours of the day and evening 

ing the resignation of the late Prime Minister, it was 
observed that the bell of St. Paul’s behaved in a manner that 
surprised its oldest acquaintances. It had always, it is true, 
been rather popular, or perhaps I might even say political 
in its feelings. Its welcome had been heard above all the 
bells of the metropolis, when the “ Daughter of Brunswick” 
amid smiles and flowers first stept on English ground. And 
when her affectionate husband was laid in the tomb, it had 
kindly saddened its deep voice to harmonize with a nation’s 
grief. But never for birth, bridal or coronation, had it 
rejoiced so audibly as it did for the sentiments contained in 
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the memorable peroration of the Premier. Perhaps it 
thought them of more importance. As midnight appreacied, 
the sound was enough to wake the dead. And when at last 
it struck twelve, it seemed to herald, not a new day of sun 
and shade, but the birth of great events replete with the 
destinies of nations. The last sound rang through palace 
and hovel, and fled over waste fields, and gardens emulous 
of the south. It loitered but for a moment amid the silks 
and stars and gay assemblies of the West end; but lingered 
long in the chambers of watching and pain. It was present 
at innumerable partings, some for a night and some for ever, 
There was a fatality about it which I cannot explain. It 
was sure to come where it was not wanted, at one moment 
rudely drowning the sweet tone of love, at another, cruelly 
reminding truant husbands amid their cups of those who 
were awaiting their return in wrath and loneliness. 

Its power was not felt by the living alone; it extended to 
the dead. For scarcely had the last sound been lost in the 
murmur of the night wind, when the chapel of the Tower 
of London was filled with the shades of the buried Majesty 
of England. 

By the vague and unearthly light of the moon, which stole 
tremblingly through the ancient windows and kindly dwelt 
on statue and column, Kings and Queens appeared whose 
smile had been the day, and whose frown the night of their 
subjects. 

They say that beneath every face however beautiful, 
there lurks a skeleton, albeit love and friendship, see only 
roses and lilies and sweet harmony. But in the countenances 
of these representatives of the ages, the skeleton shone 
through. Death had torn away the robes which gracefully 
disguise moral deformity ; and left every lincament a line 
in the index of the heart. The eloquent brow. the proud 
eye, and the scornful lip, had all lost their attributes; and 
appeared strange sad pages, leaves all blotted and stained, 
tearful homilies, and church-yard sermons, for love and lovers’ 
eyes to read. ‘The stars and jewelled clasps, which adorned 

eir faded and mildewed robes, had lost their lustre. All 
the insignia of Royalty had vanished. 

In half the time I have occupied in sketching their appear- 
ance, the assembly had been organized by the election of 
Henry the Eighth to the chair. After some prefatory re- 
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marks, he directed the attention of the assembly to the con- 
sideration of the unprecedented conduct of the Prime Min- 
ister. When he had taken his seat, George the Fourth 
arose; and, with a thousand prettinesses and mannerisms 
which were lost on the major of his audience, gave a 
history of the corn laws and a sketch of Sir Robert’s official 
career. As the light was quite faint, and his majesty’s voice 
weak, and as I felt rather nervous, I was able to preserve 
but a few fragments, which are so highly adorned with oaths, 
that I dare not risk a repetition. Elizabeth succeeded, and 
spoke as follows: 

“I know well that hastiness of speech ill becometh me in 
this most noble Presence ; yet, my heart forces me to break 
the silence, that I feign would impose on my lips. It seems 
but a day since I laid aside the crown and the sceptre; and 
now the world has clothed itself anew. A spirit is abroad 
among the nations, whose path is marked by confusion, and 
whose resting place by wars and revolutions. All that is 
venerable in antiquity, or sacred in authority has been swept 
away. Principles which have stood the test of ages, have 
been cast aside as idle fictions, and false theories substituted 


instead. The past is all light. The present all —. 


Alas for the future. The first at least is secure. has 
no power over it. Often by the magic of memory I stand 
once more among the courtly dames and gentlemen of old. 
I am present in the gay assemblage. I hear the ring of 
merry lenahten, the music of sweet voices, the sound of the 
harpsichord and the dance. All these have vanished. The 
ight of chivalry is extinguished. And in the antechambers 
of Ki the son of the Jew and the Peasant, jostle the 
descendants of a hundred Earls. 
“But all the wonders of ages, sink into insignificance com- 
pes with the spectacle which this day presents. We 
hold a statesman of high rank, and — ability. The 
official representative of his sovereign, the dispenser of the 
royal favor, deliberately surrendering the priviliges of the 
reat, to the wants of the poor. The influence of morality 
has extended to our courts and councils, and her power is 
acknowledged in the affairs of state. There was a time 
when a King of England had but to say, I wish, and it was 
done. Now the clamor of the mob is more powerful than 
his commands. When will our successors remember that 
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there is something sharper than the of hunger, some- 
thing louder than the roar of the rabble. What has caused 
this change? We lefta throne powerful in prerogative and 
a united people. We find the King the mere instrument of 
the laws; and the aie prey of faction. Again, let 
me ask, what has caused this ?” Elizabeth used as if for 
a reply. For a moment all was still. en some one 
answered with a broad Scotch accent, “ It is all owing to the 
want o’ Kingcraft, your majesty, naething but the want 0’ 
Kingcraft.” Another in a deep solemn tone, between a 
groan and a puritanic whine, replied, “Truth.” “In what 
shall it end,” continued the Queen. “In universal liberty 
and equality,” said the last speaker. All eyes turned in the 
direction of the voice; when lo the burly form, saintly garb, 
and slouched hat of Cromwell were dimly seen. Instantly 
all sounds and forms vanished. And the unbroken moon- 
beams rested calmly as of yore, on altar, aisle and tomb. 











MORAL TASTE UNDER FALSE RELIGION. 


Att Religions, other than Christanity, are unfavorable 
to the highest culture of moral taste. Moral taste is the 
faculty by which are discerned the grand and beautiful in 
_ human action. It must be distinguished from natural taste, 

which discerns these elsewhere. Fitness or harmony of 
relations, is an element common to moral and natural beauty 
—from this springs an interdependence between moral and 
natural taste, high culture in the one cannot co-exist 
with low in the other. But the points of difference exceed 
those of resemblance, the former mainly subjective, the lat- 
ter objective. Natural taste has more directness and spon- 
taneousness—refinement is more easily attained. Moral taste 
is more subject to all the disturbing forces, generated b 
moral depravity ; to false associations and customs, whi 
having originated in barbarism, may be only sanctioned 
and refined by civilization. 

These disturbing forces exist under all forms of religion 
because they originate in — nature, but they exist with 
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this distinction—that the false tends to multiply and strength- 
en, while the true tends to simplify and correct. 

The greater yo to error, of moral taste, and the con- 
sequent increased difficulty of went to its highest culture 
under a false religion, are o to the inability of any such 
religion to furnish an ultimate ground of moral obligation— 
a supreme, moral judiciary. If it cannot do this, it cannot 
establish a perfect test of moral beauty and deformity. 
This deficiency necessitates variableness and imperfection in 
standards of truth and duty; hence in standards of the pro- 
prieties of action. And of course the judgments of the 
faculty, guided by such standards, must be based as much 
upon the conventional as the essential. 

The truth of this may be brought out in another and 
stronger light. All the standards by which we judge human 
action are reducible to three. The divine law in whose ap- 
plication we use the terms, sin and holiness, the civil law, 

ting which we use the terms, guilt and innocence, the 
law of public opinion, of reputation, which designates actions 





- 


* as virtuous or vicious, honorable or dishonorable. The first 


is of God, the second of the state, and is the exponent of the 
sense of justice, applied to human relations so far as they are 
cogni ble by the state; the third is of society, and mainly 
coincides with the second, differing only in a nicer applica- 
tion and a wider range. 

How empty and corrupt these become when severed from 
the first, experience universally attests. For the highest 
wsthetic culture, it is indispensable, that they be informed 
and corrected by the divine law—for this is the only source 
of immutability in moral distinctions. Without this the 
terms guilt and innocence, virtue and vice, would be ever 
changing with the changing habits and opinions of society. 
All morality must become relative and conventional, and 
hence all moral beauty in its highest form impossible, for the 
essential and eternal are the only ground of its being. 

Or again where the civil law is not authorised by, or pre- 
dicated upon the divine, it will be the transcript of the 
law of opinion, and this will be moulded principally by the 
moral tastes of the human mind, which tastes if not refined 
and corrected by a knowledge of the divine, will be formed by 
the natural instincts, and modified by habit and association, 
and hence of course imperfect. The civil law thus imperfect 
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in its constituent elements, and differing but little from the 
law of honor, will in practice, react to increase the imper- 
fections of its originating principle. 

This is the condition of humanity, under any false religion, 
it can know nothing of sin and holiness, terms expressive of 
the —— capabilities of man for good or evil, as they only 
can affirm his states with reference to a perfect law. From 
this it follows, that it cannot rise practically above the codes 
of virtue and vice, honor and dishonor. ‘Thus conditioned, 
its heroism must be defective ; however, it may be girt with 
the trophies of time, it cannot have the baptismal impress of 
the eternal, and wanting this it wants that which acting 
through humanity, alone can produce, the highest forms of 
dignity and grandeur. 

‘The judgments of moral taste are intimately connected 
with those of reason, and the extent of its culture will de- 
pend much upon the freedom with which reason acts, and 
the satisfactoriness of the ground upon which it rests its 
ultimate decisions. But false religion cramps and dissatisfies 
reason—this may be made evident by the following con- 
siderations: All truths are related as radii to a centre, or 
accessories to a principle, or vice versa. ‘They are modifi- 
cations of a common subject and rest upon a common ground 
—-the principle of unity running through endless variety. 
The different classifications or generalizations of science are 
enclosed in something broader and deeper, without and 
beyond them, as the, earth is begirt by the atmosphere, and 
this reposing in vaster space is again bounded by firmaments, 
which including and incfaded, stretch endlessly into infinity. 
Thus truth lies within truth, knowledge within knowledge, 
and all revolving about a common axis. 

The eternal and infinite God is that centre, common 
ground and universal axis. Knowing this, the mind is at 
once placed on high vantage ground, on a platform where 
may be securely planted the Archimedean lever of Analogy. 
Without this, all truth is cast into orphanage, and becomes 
a spectral fragment severed from its ties and affinities. 
Reason, itself real, dwells among shadows. This is precisely 
the state which false religion necessitates. Itself originating 
in false causation, its voice is that of confusion, it weaves into 
every fibre of reason the tendency to error, interfering with 
it not only as a faculty, but teaching doctrines concerning 
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the phenomena of life and nature, which carry it farther and 
farther from the centre and source of truth. 

But it may be said this reasoning is not supported by fact, 
in proof of which the experience of Greek humanity will be 
cited. It is true, the culture of that people was higher in its 
way than any since exhibited, but its keenness of apprecia- 
tion was rather in the westhetic than the moral. It did not 
so readily understand the mystery of Socratic glory, as that 
of him who moved the heart by eloquence, or by embodie:! 
beauty. It was the grand and beautiful, wrought out under 
the xsthetic law, which pleased it most; hence its love of 
the “tale of Troy divine ;” hence the potent sorcery of Pro- 
methean fortitude and the tearful admiration of Laocoon’s 
agonies. 

The requirements of the sesthetic law are very different 
from those of the moral. The former demand freedom, ab- 
solute, perfect, with respect to the will, and license for the 
display of that freedom. The latter, the conformity, abso- 
lute and perfect of the will, to a law of rectitude. The 


‘esthetic, interests not through morality, but often in viola- 


tion of it. If the will shall flash out its freedom more dly, 
under conditions of wickedness, than under those of virtue, 
the former will be chosen. It loves great passions, and great 
sentiments, in themselves—but far more, when their mighty 
enginery assails the independence of the will—it loves to 
multiply by every means, and to draw from every source testi- 
monies of itsmajesty. ‘The grandest products of the esthetic 
_ are = characters — — mets npc where the 
will stoops from its imperi eur, only to enact stupen- 
dous vices, and hurls re eo othe erestenhign of mpemieent 
wrath—where it finds no sentiment too profound, no re- 
straint too oppressive, no infliction too painful for its free- 
dom, but upborne by its own self-circling energies, which 
cannot “but by annihilating die”—challenges destiny to 
the slow wasting conflicts of eternities. Well doing, well 
being are not the objects of xsthetic notice—but revenge, 
envy, misery, if they truly bear witness to the spirit that 
knows not “to submit or yield.” It was by and upon such 
creations that the Greek humanity lifted itself to that won- 
drous pitch of culture. It knew but little of those secret 
spiritual struggles by which the soul through long years of 
adversity, seeks to realize a perfect moral state—a state 
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requiring somewhat more than a negative, blank conformi- 
ty toa higher law—even faith in mysteries dark and un- 
speakable—love toward those who despise, torment and in- 
jure—to be in the world and to be above it. Of this, that 

umanity glorious as it was, was ignorant—its moral taste 
terminated upon things of a lower world. 

It reached its eminence only by influences which nullified 
the more injurious tendencies of idolatrous worship—by a 
philosophy which springing from the noblest impulses of the 
soul, spoke through the intellect and the state, regulating 
the one and attuning the other—by forms of government best 
calculated to secure a rapid and multiform development. 
Yet high as was that eminence, who shall say, it would not 
have been higher, if that exquisite wsthetic and political 
machinery had been quickened into spiritual unity by the 
pure theism of the Hebrews. The type of its excellence 
would not now seem, broken, or one-sided, nor would its 
memory be found sitting in the “ disastrous twilight” of out- 
worn myths. 

As it was, who shall estimate the indebtedness of the 
Greek to the Hebrew mind? Whoshall say that some note 
of that voice heard on the “secret top Horeb” did not reach 
those of academic fame. If the rude shapen granite of 
Egypt told so mightily upon the sleeping marble of Arcadian 
quarries, what may not have been the effect of a single 
gleam from the Godhead flashing through the centuries 
upon the chaos of its fables. A fragment floating on a dis- 
tant shore may tell of the civilization of a lost people. A 
cypher at the base of the pyramids, has gone far towards 
explaining their meaning—thus a tradition, feeble and shad- 
owy in itself may give a higher tone to intellect, and form to 
its philosophies—may shape that invisible type which lies at 
the centre of collective life, and around which gather the 
hopes and the energies that afterwards, under other condi- 
tions, pass into temples and statues and constitutions. 

Far nobler than any esthetic or philosophic problems was 
that given to Hebrew humanity. Its labors were in a re- 
gion of which the objects of moral taste are but emanations— 
they were given to the conservation of a divine gift, and its 
experiences sprang from conflicts known only to him, who 
sees, as being invisible. Commissioned by the Great I Am, 
to declare those eternal verities of which our lives and the 
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lives of nations are exponents—and to write with prophetic 
ken what in human e is called the destiny of man, it 
— an aspect too sublimely austere to put on that of earth- 
y glory. 
It let no ideas of beauty enshrined in visible forms—no 
Parthenon, no Olympian Jove—for this work it was too busy 
in travelling from Sinai to Zion—in evolving the elements 
of that triumphant epic, to be chanted in the general assem- 
bly and church of the first born, whose names are writ in 
eaven. But it did learn, what is nobler far—the names of 
those, who knew the agony of exile and dcath, that they 
might know the truth—those who in view of a better resur- 
rection, confessed themselves strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth—who with a keenness of gaze found in no modern 
eye, fastened upon that bow of promise, which clasps in its 
embrace the limits of mortality, which starting from him 
who first knew sin, terminates upon him who shall by note 


_of the apocalyptic trump 


“ Finish doubt and dim forseeing, 
And sweep away life's visionary stir.” 

When the end had come of that stern type, it died as the 
orient dies into the zenith. Like Enoch of old it walked 
with God and was not, for God took it, 

“ Self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth 
ar sinking into splendor—without end.” 

Before the event upon Calvary, the xsthetic problem of 
the human mind was to elevate object to subject or a mode of 
being and of life, to the refinements of moral taste. Since 
that event, the problem has been to elevate subject to object, 
or the refinements of taste to a mode of being and life made 
incarnate in the person of our Saviour. 





GILFILLAN’S GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


Tuts is one of a numerous class of works in the depart- 
ment of biographical criticisms which have been published 
within the last few years. No books are so generally read, 
not even those of pure romance; and numerous as they are 
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they hardly kee with the ing avidity of the 
lic to know me rw of the seivate Like of ties Ww. 
thoughts have given amusement or instruction. 

Doubtless the best introduction to a great mind is to study 
his works. They, more than any private records, in- 
form us of the ruling spirit, and habitudes and tastes of an 
author. They bring us into the closest intellectual contact, 
they deny us the familiar facetiz, of intimate personal inter- 
course—but they give what no such intercourse can, the 
precious fruits wherein alone, is the full. power of the mind 
manifest. Every written sentence of him who has the true 
“shaping spirit of imagination ” is expressive not only of the 
thought it embodies, but of the processes which evolved it, of 
the swiftness, and stormy phrenzy of creative effort. But 
though a certain familiarity with the Originals of books may 
thus be acquired, there is still curiosity to know more of 
them, to see them in mental undress—to know their home- 
ly virtues, their private bearings and charities—and 

“‘ That best portion of a good man’s life, 

Those little nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love.” 
It extends even to the physicalities, to the stature, the face’ 
and voice, (especially would we like to hear the marvellous 
music of Coleridge.) In a word as they have wrought in us, 
such wondrous things, we desire to know that they are of the 
same “mortal mixture of earth’s mould” as ourselves. Alas, 
as such books as this too often show, they are too human, too 
much of the earth, earthly. 

Naturally inclined to reverence and obey the great, we 
instinctively, when one phasis of greatness is presented, 
fill out all its possible phases. When we have given us ideal 
purities and beatitudes—when we see the mortal putting 
on ia thought the immortal, we at once concede to the crea- 
tor actual possession of these. It is only reflection tempered 
by frequent experience that teaches us not to elevate the 
great in power, or station, or intellect to a height attainable 
only by a perfect synthesis of the elements of humanity. 
We are slow to learn the fatal facility with which, in nob 
natures, the utmost exuberance of creative energy, may co- 
exist with a low development of the moral affections, with 
which the law regulative of the processes, by which the ideal 
passes into the actual, through the medium of the imagina- 
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tion, may be divorced from the law regulative of the practi- 
cal life. How do we not cling to the few who have not dis- 
appointed us, who have allowed us in reality to run out their 
ters to a full orbed excellence—toa Milton, a Schiller, 

the precious life blood of whose spirit yet stirs within us, 
moving us not only to admiration for what they drew up 
from the primal element of song—but to love and reverence 
for what they did in the actual struggles of humanity. 

Quite as much are we prone to overrate the happiness of 
such natures, and to forget that the discovery of truth or the 
mazy pomp of the “vision and the faculty divine,” are not 
the surest guarantees of peace. We see only the choicest 
excerpta from the inner life, as in landscape Laer es 
we see the conditions which beautify without those whi 
mar. The transport, the elevation are seen—the states 
antecedent or consequent are not seen. The rapture of 
creative effort—for the splendid oblivion of the outward 
and contingent, with which it fills the soul is second 
only to that of the sublime conscious repose, attendant upon 
the mood of blessedness—wherein the spirit passes directly 
into the absolute, or into religious independence of time. It 
is the rapture of motion, of the giddy whirl of intoxicating 
freedom, 








“« There is a rapture in the aeons leap, 


The wedge-like cleaving of the closing deep 

A feeling, full of hardihood and power, 

With which we court the waters that devour.” 
This is the feeling of the creative spirit, when it whirls 
through the gulf of passion—or aloft ascending, essays the 
moods in which the godlike and eternal speak. Like the 
Olympic chariots it hes fire with its own motion, that fire is 
its rapture—supreme while it is—but what a lonelihood of 
glory comes when it is not. Such a soul, if it ascends high- 
er, sinks deeper, if it feels the grandeur of elevation it also 
feels the darkness of depression. To be miserable it re- 
quires not the affirmative conditions of woe—but simply the 
negative—when it is miserable, its misery takes organic, 
vital sha d speaks not, or only in Dantean note. 

The diction of this book is elaborate, and judged by the 
ordinary standard, finished, abounding in the various pomp 
which imaginative passion always begets, together with a 
cortain fiery indefiniteness, that to young minds is by no 
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means unpleasing. It evidences a boundless command of 

and a keen sense of the rests and starts, usually 
found in writing of a highly wrought and impassioned char- 
acter. 

The a nls this, is meant all that part of composi- 
tion which is typical of the movement, the shifting currents 
of feeling, the special efforts of the intellect or both inter- 
fused,) is intensely earnest, full of force indicating in the 
author an exuberance of thought and enthusiasm, fearless of 
exhaustion, a versatility equally at home, in the region of 
imagination or that of pure intellect. Sententious brevity, 
and a diffuseness having verge and scope world wide, often 
shake hands. It rm. in es of remarkable merit, 
where great thoughts are presented with severe and manl 
dignity, and others, where criticism gives its decisions, wit. 
an oracular condensation and epigrammatic point worthy of 
the highest culture and clearest comprehension. 

But it is not the style for criticism, that is final and ex- 
haustive in its anal It is too declamatory, too stately 
and antithetical. ‘'I'o combine the airy pomp of phrase, the 
rythmic roll of alternating sentences, with clear, precise ex- 
pressions of subtle differences and resemblances is impossible. 
Such a style may present prominent features, discuss ten- 
dencies, measure heights and depths, but it cannot enter into 
the smaller canons of a critical exegesis, mountains, seas, 
stars are its subjects, not the leaf, or the dewdrop. Espe- 
cially is this true of this work, it has places without number 
where the subtle and minute, the very hi of critical ac- 
curacy are sacrificed to the principle of antithetical balance, 
and where there is a dashing indiscriminateness of touch, 
which can be pleasing only to him who is content to admire, 
without asking why. 

The criticism of the work, partly from faults of style, and 
partly from the era of his intellectual life in which it was 
written, the era of admiration as he himself calls it, is too 
— and indiscriminate, to be of much value, to any one 

iliar with the history of English criticism. There is 
nothing new in analysis, or patie judgment. The dicta of 
the old aristarchs, are repeated, unaltered save by an over- 
whelming influx of enthusiasm, which of course adds but 
little to their accuracy. Not unfrequently, where he has 
ventured upon his own wing he has been carried so far by his 
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heat of fancy, and desire to appreciate, as to make distinc- 
tions, or resemblances which have no being in their subjects, 
and in some cases, as to utter mere “loud sounding inanity.” 
These portraits are neither biographies nor criticisms, but a 
series of panegyrics perpetually assertive of virtues, or if ad- 
mitting faults, apologetic. Names are taken up as texts, 
around which to string any quantity of brilliant generalities, 
and to the wish of being thought eloquently philosophic, 
and profoundly critical, he has sacrificed both the charm of 

enial biographical sketches, and the merit of minute and 

ence reliable criticism. ‘The characters of whom he speaks, 
have become as familiar to the world as household words. 
Their respective rank upon the scale of literary precedency 
has long since been allotted tothem. But these objections are 
in some sense answered by the admission, the author makes in 
his preface, that he has written for his own satisfaction, and 
simply to declare his love and reverence, toward the ‘decora 
et tutamina’ of their age, not with the design of guiding the 
critical opinions of others, or shaping their taste. Still the 
‘work every where assumes to judge, to distribute praise, 
and often with an air of dogmatism, to settle the relative 
merits of the dii majores, with whom he deals ; and as such, 
it is to be judged, and thus judged it is far from being good 
authority. In the special delineation of characters, in point- 
ing out idiosyncrasies, &c., the formula usually applied, is 
this: ascertain the salient, prominent features of any two 
or three given characters; thence deduce the difference in 
the aggregate, and whatever it be, divide it equally between 
them, and the portraits so far as they are idiosyncratic, will 
be obtained. 

Compared with Horne’s Spirit of the Age, it has more 
fine writing, but less valuable criticism, compared with Veri- 
cour’s Modern French Literature, a work of very similar 
drift, it is superficial and fragmentary. Yet it is a work 
which will prove entertaining to all, for its tense, high-toned 
enthusiasm, instructive to those who are unread in criticism 
for the vividness with which it draws general distinctions, 
and tendencies, and not without a charm to even the best 
read, for its brilliant and impassioned rehearsals of all forms 
of the admiring mood. 








EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Ir is written somewhere of Mars that after he reached the years 
of full grown juvenility, he went swaggering about Olympus, look- 
ing extremely ferocious, and insulting every deity he came near- 
Now. in view of the huge pile of “ Rejected Addresses " on our table 
we must be distinctly understood not to be influenced in our man- 
ner of treating them by the same feelings which evidently prompted 
the aforesaid individual. What we now say, we speak forth ina 
spirit of truth and earnestness ; and “ Sartor” will therefore pardon 
us for reminding him that in every essay it is generally expected 
there should be at least one correct sentence—even though it be de- 
void of all originality. 

In ‘one or two placesthe versification of “’s” recent outrage 
upon the Muses is rather respectable than otherwise, and its author 
might—we only venture might—make quite a serious impression in 
the rhyming business, but we very much despair, dear ‘‘” of 
your ever writing anything resembling poetry. If you will become 
famous, do not, we entreat you make yourself infamously so by 
any more such mad attempts to climb Parnassus. You can never, 
never wed with heaver-born Poesy ! 

“ Aubrian” was certainly not “born under a rhyming planet,” 
for we never in all our lives saw harder scratching after something 
to look like verses, than is exhibited in his effusion called “Washing- 
ton.” It movesalong “like the forced gait of a shuffling nag,” and 
we would most sincerely advise “‘ Aubrian” in future to have noth- 
ing to do with such an ill-mannéred animal. 

We must let “‘ Chrononhotonthologus” sing his own song. We 
are very sure that when he poured his midnight minstrelsy into 
the ear of his sleeping lady-love, she could not have helped waking 
from her peaceful slumbers, for we, ourselves, have seen the 
mystic power of song to startle bright eyes from their dreaming 
couches. Why, the very stars must have shone more brightly 
on their “ golden thrones” as his melting strains went up to heaven, 
where “ Night after night they meet to worship God.” Could we 
write such a “ Serenade,” and then sing it in the manner we know 
very well that Mr. “ Chrononhotonthologus ” must have done, we 
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should be just “as independent as a wood sawyer’s clerk on half pay.” 


Now, for the 
“SERENADE. 
“Wake, lady wake! the azure moon 
Is ri thro’ the verdant sky ; 
The ow! is warbling her soft tune, 
Awaiting but thy snowy eye. 


“The joys of future years are past, 
To-morrow’s hopes have fled away ; 
Still let us love, and e’en at last, 
We shall be happy yesterday. 


“The early beam of rosy night 
Drives off the ebon morn afar ; 
While thro’ the murmur of the light, 
The huntsman winds his mad guitar. 


“Then, lady wake! my brigantine 
Pants, neighs and prances to be free; 
Till the creation I am thine— 
To some rich desert fly with me!” 


Semsbaly has sent us a dirty, streaked piece of paper all covered 
‘ over with strange and mysterious looking characters. We have 


managed to decipher a very small portion of the polite note written 
on the margin, and most cheerfully comply with the author’s mode. 
rate request “‘not to publish it even in our ‘Editors’ Table,’ unless we 


deem it worthy.” 
But our very limited space will not permit us to continue— 


in one word, all other communications are rejected. We 
had hoped, to have been able to talk long with you, gentle 
readers, and had prepared ourselves in a lengthy manner to 
do so, but the Printer tells us we must be satisfied with our 
short “Notice to Correspondents.” We would like to hold 
sweet converse with you about many, many things, about the hun- 
dred years that have rolled on since our Atma Mater—God bless 
her !—first took her position among the literary institutions of our 
land. For one hundred years have the wild storms of Winter dar. 
kened o’er her path, and yet she still stands proudly erect, dispen. 
sing to our common country those riches which are of far more value 
than houses or lands! But we must close. We have cast our 
bread upon the waters !—and it only now remains for us to bid you 


all a kind and affectionate Goop Byz ! 





